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Art. I. — Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos, que 
hicieron por Mar los Espafioles desde Fines del Siglo XP, 
con varios Documentos ineditos concernientes a laHistoria 
de la Marina Castellana y de los Establecimientos Espa- 
noles en Indias, coordinada e ilustrada por Don Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete. Madrid, 1825. Tom. I. 
Viages de Colon : Mmirantazgo de Costilla. — Tom. II. 
Documentos de Colon y de las primeros Poblaciones. [8vo. 
pp. cli. 455 and 455.] 

This work is the commencement of a projected series of 
publications concerning the voyages and maritime discoveries 
of the Spaniards. It is published under the patronage of king 
Ferdinand ; and in this respect, if in no other, would deserve 
to be considered a remarkable book. We are not prone to 
expect from that unhappy prince at any time, and least of all, 
in the present distracted state of his kingdom, any very en- 
lightened acts for the promotion of learning. The occurrence 
of a prominent exception to the illiberal policy, which is accus- 
tomed to sway his counsels, is therefore in itself a political 
phenomenon of considerable interest. And the exception was 
most wisely chosen, as constituting a truly acceptable addition 
to our literary treasures, a durable monument of Spanish great- 
ness and power, and a work containing attractive instruction 
for the inhabitants of both hemispheres. 
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Spain, amid the ruins of her magnificent empire, stripped of 
those mighty colonial possessions, which were at once her 
pride and her shame, her glory and her disgrace, the source of 
all her riches and the instrument appointed to work her down- 
fall, — Spain still appears to derive a melancholy gratification 
from contemplating the fortunes and elucidating the history of 
her lost America. Under the auspices of that proud and 
bigoted, but chivalrous and highminded nation, it was the des- 
tiny of Columbus to discover the New World ; and its history 
is therefore inseparably associated with her language and liter- 
ature. We must look to that language for the only original 
and perfectly authentic records of the splendid achievements 
of the great navigator, as well as for the knowledge of later 
events in the history of this continent. The prolific invention 
of the Spanish people poured forth, in the days of their great- 
est glory, a golden tide of poetry, of romance, of productions 
in every branch of letters ; but afterwards, when the influence 
of superstition fettered their genius, it luxuriated the more 
richly in those directions, where its efforts were still unchecked. 
Hence their literature abounds in works on the early history of 
the New World. Not a few of the adventurous voyagers and 
undaunted soldiers, who first explored this continent, and bore 
the Spanish arms in triumph over its broad expanse, were them- 
selves accomplished writers, who described their own fortunes 
and the exploits of their compatriots in the frank, simple, and 
engaging style of brave men, schooled in the toils of the camp 
and the vicissitudes of active life. Most of the narratives thus 
composed were published by their authors, and became the 
foundation of digested history in after times. But others of still 
greater value, not having been originally written for the press, 
remained long in manuscript. Among the rest, the Spanish 
historians have continually referred to contemporary accounts of 
the voyages of Columbus, which were thus known to be still in 
existence, but lay buried in the archives of the state or of noble 
families, accessible only to the researches of a few favored in- 
dividuals. These precious documents are now rescued from 
obscurity, and perchance from speedy destruction, by the pub- 
lication before us, of whose contents we propose to give a cur- 
sory account. 

Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, the editor of the work, 
holds a respectable office in the marine department of state. 
The design of his compilation appears to have grown out of a 
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plan, originated in 1789, for the establishment of a nautical 
library and repository of manuscripts relative to the marine, at 
Cadiz. Senor Navarrete then received a commission from 
Charles the Fourth to explore the archives and libraries of the 
kingdom, both public and private, for the purpose of collecting 
exact and authentic copies of whatever should be deemed suit- 
able for the abovementioned object. His researches began at 
Madrid, in the royal library, the archives of the noble houses 
of Santa Cruz, Villafranca, Medina Sidonia, and Infantado, 
and the libraries of St Isidore, and the Escurial. Afterwards 
he extended his inquiries to other places, particularly to the 
various public registries in Seville, and the famous archives of 
Simancas, so jealously closed against the industry of Robert- 
son, and where Munoz found the most valuable and abundant 
materials for his unfinished history of the New World. He 
was very successful, too, in the discovery of letters and 
other documents concerning Columbus, many of them in his 
own handwriting, preserved in the archives of his descendant 
and family representative, the duke of Veragua. These inves- 
tigations were frequently interrupted, either by reason of the 
official duties of Senor Navarrete, or still more in consequence 
of the protracted civil and foreign wars by which his illfated 
country has been so cruelly agitated. He resumed his labors, 
however, from time to time, as circumstances would permit, 
and, during the prosecution of his original design, was induced 
by the great historical value of the documents he collected, to 
undertake the present publication. 

In respect to the order of arrangement in his compilation, 
Senor Navarrete has pursued a very natural and proper course. 
Columbus being the first navigator into the waters of the West, 
and having discovered the New World, and thus given impulse, 
direction, and dignity to the maritime enterprises of the Span- 
iards, his voyages and the documents relating to his personal 
fortunes, his family, and the primitive establishments in Ameri- 
ca, justly occupy the first place in this great national work. 
Following the order of discovery, the third volume is to com- 
prise the early voyages to the Spanish Main and to Florida, the 
fourth the conquests of Cortez, and the rest, in succession, the 
expedition to the river of La Plata, and the straits of Magellan, 
to Chile, Peru, and California, to the South sea and the Asiatic 
islands. Of the competency of the editor to pursue the labo- 
rious track thus marked out, the volumes already printed fur- 
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uish ample evidence, in the wise selection of subsidiary doc- 
uments, the judicious disposition of his matter, the utility and 
erudition of the notes and other illustrations, and the general 
propriety of the introductory account of the origin, nature, and 
value of the compilation. 

It would be a poor compliment to the discernment of our 
readers, to enter into any discussion of the general value of 
publications of this description. Suffice it to say, that all the 
authenticity of history depends upon such documents. Writ- 
ings of finished elegance, and composed expressly for popular 
perusal, are more inviting, undoubtedly, to a large class of 
readers, and, it may be, more immediately and universally 
profitable in the diffusion of knowledge ; but original narra- 
tives or other writings, however repulsive to some by reason of 
their antiquated, rude, or unpolished style, are the only genuine 
sources of historical truth. And independently of this conside- 
ration, we freely confess, that, in our estimation, no elaborate 
beauty of composition, as applied to the description of events, 
is so enchanting as the native and racy simplicity of style, the 
businesslike directness, force, and truth, with which Xenophon 
and Cresar, Sully and Clarendon, Columbus, Vespucci, and Cor- 
tez, and our own Winthrop, relate the important affairs wherein 
they were eye-witnesses, active participators, or the leading 
and controlling principals. We speak not of the ordinary 
tattling memoirs of ordinary persons, the chronicles of the first 
person singular, of no use but to minister gratification to the 
morbid appetite for private scandal which too widely prevails, 
and so rudely pushes itself, with coarse and reckless curiosity, 
into the sanctuary of private life. But we have in view those 
compositions in which great men have narrated the great 
events of their time. For those, therefore, who duly prize 
such writings, and who postpone the incidental ornaments of 
history to its rich substance, the glitter to the gold, the pub- 
lication before us possesses a charm superior to any factitious 
allurements. 

The longest document contained in this collection is a minute 
and careful account of the Admiral's first voyage, which is a 
literary curiosity of great intrinsic interest. It is in the form of 
a journal of the transactions and observations of each day, 
abridged from the original written by Columbus himself, and 
introduced by an explanatory prologue addressed to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Sefior Navarrete accidentally discovered this 
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invaluable manuscript, while searching for another purpose in 
the archives of the duke del Infantado. It is throughout in the 
handwriting of the celebrated Bartolome de las Casas, who 
possessed many papers written by Columbus, which he made 
use of in the composition of his unpublished Historia de las 
Indias, and who unquestionably abstracted this journal from 
the Admiral's log-book, giving a literal copy of the most im- 
portant passages. Not the slightest doubt of its authenticity 
can exist. Indeed Las Casas inserted an abridgment of it in 
his manuscript history, which served as the basis of the works 
of Herrera and other standard historians of the New World. 

The introduction to the journal exhibits in the very words of 
Columbus, the views and feelings with which he set sail upon 
this memorable voyage. We translate it word for word, leaving 
the original arrangement of the sentences untouched, because 
it would be difficult to break them without taking serious liber- 
ties with the text. 

' In nomine D. N. Jesu Christi. — Whereas, most christian, 
most high, most excellent, and most powerful princes, our lords, 
king and queen of the Spains and the isles of the sea, this present 
year 1492, after your Highnesses had ended the war against 
the Moors who reigned in Europe, and had finished the war in 
the great city of Granada, where this present year on the second 
day of January I saw the royal banners of your Highnesses planted 
by force of arms on the towers of Alhambra, which is the fortress 
of the said city, and saw the Moorish king come out of the gates of 
the city and kiss the royal hands of your Highnesses and of my 
lord the Prince ; and then in that same month by the information 
which I had given your Highnesses of the lands of India, and of 
a Prince called Gran Can, which signifies in our language King 
of Kings, how he and his predecessors had often sent to Rome 
to solicit teachers of our holy faith to instruct him in it, and the 
holy father had never provided him any, and thus many people 
were lost by believing in idolatries, and harboring doctrines of per- 
dition ; — your Highnesses, as catholic christians, and Princes, who 
are lovers of the holy christian faith and promoters of it, and 
enemies of the sect of Mahomet, and of all idolatries and here- 
sies, thought to send me, Christopher Columbus, to said regions 
of India, to see the said princes, and the people and country, and 
the disposition of them and of the whole, and the course to be 
adopted for their conversion to our holy faith ; and ordained that 
I should not proceed by land to the East, as it hath been custom- 
ary to go, but by way of the West, in which direction we have 
to this day no certain evidence that any person has passed. So 
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after having expelled all the Jews from your kingdoms and seign- 
ories, in the same month of January, your Highnesses commanded 
me to proceed to those regions of India with a sufficient arma- 
ment ; and for this granted me great favors, and ennobled me so 
that thenceforth in time to come I might style myself Don, and 
should be high admiral of the ocean, and viceroy and perpetual 
governor of all the islands and mainland which I should discover 
and acquire, and which should thereafter be discovered and ac- 
quired in the ocean, and so my oldest son should succeed me, and 
from degree to degree for ever ; and I left the city of Granada the 
12th day of the month of May of the same year 1492 on Saturday : 
I went to the town of Palos, a seaport, where 1 equipped three ves- 
sels very suitable for such a purpose ; and departed from the said 
port, well supplied with much provisions and many seamen, the 
third day of the month of August of the said year on Friday, half 
an hour before sunrise, and steered for the Canary islands of your 
Highnesses, which are in the said ocean, thence to take my de- 
parture, and navigate until I should reach the Indies, and deliver 
the embassy of your Highnesses to those princes, and thus accom- 
plish what you had commanded me ; and therefore I thought to 
write all this voyage very exactly from day to day, every thing 
which 1 should do, or see, or experience, as will be seen in the 
sequel. And beside describing every night what passes in the 
day, and every day how we sail in the night, I design to con- 
struct a new chart for navigation, in which I will mark the waters 
and lands of the ocean in their proper places under their points ; 
and moreover to compose a book, and represent the whole by 
picture, in latitude from the equator, and longitude from the West ; 
and above all it is very necessary that I forego sleep and attempt 
much in navigation in order to accomplish it, which things will 
require great toil.' — Tom. i. p. 1 — 3. 

The first thing, which strikes us in the journal, is the artifice, 
to which Columbus was continually driven, to sustain the sink- 
ing courage of his crews. Nowhere is the exalted character of 
this truly great man more strikingly displayed, than in the for- 
titude and magnanimity with which he bore up against the 
manifold obstacles to the prosecution of his magnificent under- 
taking. He had suffered the hardships of penury and oppres- 
sion, with spirits unbroken, with hopes unrepressed. Animated 
by the conviction that undiscovered worlds lay hidden in the 
western sea, and that he was the instrument ordained to discover 
and explore them, he had happily overcome the superstitions 
of the priesthood, who in the outset stigmatized his hypothesis 
by the odious name of heresy. The incredulity of the govern^ 
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ment had yielded to the force of truth ; and its parsimony was 
melted by his ardor. The narrowminded individuals, who, 
unable to rise themselves, hung the weight of their jealousy 
around his neck as usual, to hold down his lofty genius to the 
level of their own lowly career, he had shaken off at last in 
triumph, -He was now floating upon the full tide of adventur- 
ous experiment. But here also the ignorance and envy of his 
fellows pursued him at every hour. His unalterable belief in 
the existence of the lands he sought, would have availed him 
little, had not his preeminent nautical skill exacted the confi- 
dence of those around him, and his intellect and courage prov- 
ed equal to any emergency of fortune. For when his daring 
prow was pointed to the west, and his companions felt them- 
selves on the bosom of the great deep, leaving home if not 
life behind, and sailing they knew not whither, it demanded a 
rare combination of extraordinary talents for one man, an ob- 
scure foreigner, to retain the obedience of his turbulent but 
fainthearted followers. 

Their terrors began to be troublesome a few days after quit- 
ting Gomera, on perceiving the variation of the magnetic needle. 
Columbus deserves the honor of being the first to observe this 
phenomenon, which still remains among the unexplained mys- 
teries of nature. The surprise and consternation of his officers 
and men on the occasion are sufficient proof that it was unno- 
ticed until then. Some writers have ascribed the credit of 
making this observation to Cabot, in 1497 ; but Las Casas, 
Ferdinand Columbus, Herrera, and Munoz had all concurred 
in claiming it for the Admiral; and the following extract from 
the journal of his first voyage, dated September 13th, taken in 
connexion with a passage in his account of his third voyage, is 
considered by Senor Navarrete as establishing the fact. He 
succeeded in quieting the apprehensions of his people by an 
ingenious explanation, which, however, was unsatisfactory to 
his own mind. In reading the passages we are about to cite, 
it should be observed, that they are not taken from the original 
journal of Columbus, but from a mere abstract in the words of 
Las Casas ; and as it appears from Munoz's unfinished Histo- 
ria del Nuevo-Mundo, that Columbus kept two journals, one 
private and authentic, and the other with false reckoning and 
specious statements, it would seem that both were used in 
making this abstract, the phrase ' the Admiral says ' often intro- 
ducing not what he thought, but what he wished his compan- 
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ions to believe. Las Casas has given some long passages in 
the very words of Columbus, but such are accompanied by a 
notice to that effect, and in Senor Navarrete's book are distin- 
guished by inverted commas. 

' Thursday, Sept. ISth. — This day and night, continuing their 
course West, they sailed 33 leagues, and counted 3 or 4 less. 
The currents were contrary. This day, at the commencement of 
night, the needles varied (noruesteaban) to the Northwest, and 
they also varied somewhat to the Northwest in the morning.' 

' Monday, Sept. 17th. — Continued their course West, and sail- 
ed in the day and night fifty leagues and upwards ; noted down 
but 47 ; the current favored them ; they saw many weeds and 
very frequently ; it was rockweed, and came from towards the 
west ; they judged that land was near. The mates took the North 
by marking it, and found that the needles varied to the North- 
west (las agujas noruesteaban) a whole quarter, which terrified 
the mariners, who stood in suspense, without saying for what. 
The admiral perceived it, and ordered them to mark the North 
anew at daybreak, and they found that the needles pointed 
aright ; the cause was that the star which appears has motion, 
and not the needles. At daybreak this day saw many more weeds, 
which appeared to be river weeds, in which they found a live 
crab, which the Admiral kept, and says that these are sure signs 
of land, because they are never found 80 leagues from shore. 
They found the sea water less salt since they left the Canaries, 
the air more and more mild ; they were all in good spirits, and 
the vessels contended which should go fastest, to be the first to 
descry land ; they saw many tunny fish, and the crew of the 
Nina killed one. Here the Admiral says those signs were from 
the West, where I hope in that high God, in whose hand is all vic- 
tory, that he will very soon give us land. This morning he says 
he saw a white bird called Rabo de junto, which is not wont to 
sleep at sea.' 

Sunday, Sept. <LQth. — At night the needles varied a quarter to 
the northwest, and at daybreak they agreed exactly with the star ; 
by which it appears that the star has motion like the other stars, 
and that the needles always indicate the true point.' 

Tom. i, p. 8, 9, 15. 

It has been generally understood that Columbus was com- 
pelled to deceive his companions in regard to the distance they 
sailed, and the various signs of proximity to land. The birds 
they saw were land birds ; the weeds were freshly disengaged 
from rocks ; and the fish were river fish, that never ventured 
far into salt water ; sometimes the wind was a breeze from 
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shore ; and thus it was that every possible expedient was tried 
to counteract the fears and feed the credulity of ignorant mari- 
ners. We translate several passages of the journal, which 
illustrate these remarks. 

' Sunday, Sept. 9th. — Sailed that day 19 leagues, and determin- 
ed to count less than was sailed, so that if the voyage should be 
long, the people should not be terrified or dismayed.' 

' Wednesday, Sept. 19th. — Continued their course, and be- 
tween day and night sailed 25 leagues, because there was a calm ; 
wrote down 22. At 10 this day a pelican came to the ship, and 
another towards evening, which are not wont to fly twenty leagues 
from laud ; it drizzled without wind, which is a sure sign of land ; 
the admiral would not stop to beat up and down to ascertain 
whether there was land ; but he held for certain that to the north 
and south there were islands, as in truth there were, and he was 
saiiin •/ in the midst of them ; because his wish was to proceed on 
to the Indies.' [Columbus was in fact at this time only 10 leagues 
from some small islets or rocks, in lat. 28o or 29°.] 

' Saturday, Sept. 22nd. — Sailed northwesterly, beating up and 
down ; sailed 30 leagues ; saw hardly any weeds. Here the Ad- 
miral says, " This head wind was very necessary for me ; because 
my people had become highly excited, in the idea that over these 
seas no wind blew by which they could return to Spain." 

' Sunday, Sept. 23rd. — The weeds were in great quantities, and 
they found crabs in them, and as the sea was smooth and tranquil, 
the people murmured, saying that they had lost the deep water, 
and there never would be a wind for returning to Spain ; but after 
a while the sea rose without wind, which astonished them.' 

Tom, i. p. 7, 11, 12. 

We pass over many entries in the journal of like import, and 
come to the time, when the vessels actually approached their 
destination. 

' Wednesday, Oct. 10th. — Sailed west southwest, went 10 miles 
the hour, occasionally 12, and sometimes 7, and in the 24 hours, 
59 leagues ; reckoned to the people only 44. Here the crews 
could endure it no longer ; they complained of the length of 
the voyage ; but the Admiral encouraged them as well as he could, 
giving them good hopes of the great profits they would make. 
And he added that it was idle for them to complain, because 
he was going to the Indies, and should keep on till he found 
them, with the help of our Lord. 

' Thursday, Oct. llth.— Sailed west southwest, had much sea, 
more than in the whole voyage before. Saw pardelas and a green 
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rush near the vessel. The crew of the Pinta saw a cane and a 
log, and took up a stick of wood wrought to all appearance with 
iron, and a piece of cane, and another plant which grows on land, 
and a small board. Those of the Nina also saw other signs of 
shore, and a branch loaded with rose-berries. By these signs all 
were relieved and rejoiced. Sailed this day by sunset 27 leagues. 

' After sunset sailed on their first course west- Went 12 
miles the hour, and at 2 o'clock A. M. had sailed 90 miles, that 
is 22i leagues. [Italian miles of 4 to the league.] And because 
the caravel Pinta was a better sailer, and kept ahead of the Ad- 
miral, she discovered land and made the signals prescribed by 
him. This land was first seen by a sailor named Rodrigo de Tri- 
ana; the Admiral, however at 10 in the evening, standing on the 
quarter deck saw a light, although it was a thing so indistinct that 
he would not affirm it was land ; but he called Pero Gutierrez, a gen- 
tleman of the king's household, and told him that a light appeared, 
and that he should observe it, which he did and saw it. lie also 
mentioned it to Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, whom the king sent 
in the fleet for inspector, who could not see it on account of his 
standing in an unsuitable position. After the Admiral mentioned 
it, it was seen once or twice, and resembled a wax candle, mov- 
ing up and down, which seemed to be an indication of land. 
But the Admiral felt certain the shore was near. Wherefore 
when they had said the Salve, which all mariners are accustomed 
to say or chant in their way, all together, the admiral desired and 
admonished them to keep a good watch from the forecastle, and 
look out well for the land, and that to whomever should first say 
he saw land, he would forthwith give a silk jacket, beside the 
other favors which the sovereigns had promised, which were ten 
thousand maravedis to the first who should see it. At 2 o'clock 
A. M. the shore was in sight, 2 leagues off. They handed all 
sail, and stood under the square sail alone, and lay to until 
Friday, when they reached one of the Lucayos islands, which 
the natives called Guanahani.' — Tom. i. p. 18 — 20. 

Much doubt and uncertainty have existed as to the island, 
which Columbus first discovered. He gave it the name of San 
Salvador, and it has been generally supposed to be the island 
now called St Salvador or Cat island. The position of this 
island not agreeing perfectly with the Admiral's course and de- 
scription, Munoz conjectured that Watling's island was the true 
Guanahani. But Senor Navarette adduces very strong reasons 
for believing it to be the largest of the Turk's islands. The 
course of Columbus from Guanahani was continually west, from 
island to island, till he arrived at Nipe in Cuba. Now this 
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fact is irreconcilable with the idea, that Guanahani is Cat 
island, which lies nearly due north of Nipe. Besides, the 
great Bahama bank, and a long chain of keys, called Cayos de 
la Cadena, stretching between St Salvador and Cuba, interpose 
a most serious obstacle to holding such a westerly course as 
Columbus pursued, But by setting out from Nipe, and pro- 
ceeding in a retrograde direction along his course as he very 
particularly describes it in his journal, we may easily trace his 
path, and shall be convinced that Guanahani is no other than 
Turk's island. Add to this, that his description of it accords 
exactly with the latter, especially in the circumstance of there 
being a large lake in the middle of it. This point is of no 
great consequence, but it is satisfactory to know precisely what 
spot in America was first revealed to the eye of Europeans. 

In the subsequent parts of the journal, we frequently discover 
the influence of the opinions which Columbus had imbibed from 
the travels of Marco Polo and the famous letter of Paolo Tos- 
canelli. It is the Indies, and the Indies alone, which he seeks. 
Although his reason assured him of the true figure of our globe, 
and he deduced the right consequences from this position, and 
thus was much in advance of his age, yet he had a most vague 
and incorrect idea of the actual locality of the Indies. After 
he has discovered Guanahani, his inquiries of the savages in- 
variably point to Cathay or Cipango, or other distant Asiatic 
countries, at which he every moment expected to arrive. In- 
deed, many years afterwards, in a letter written to the pope in 
1 502, he says ; ' This island is Tarsis, it is Cethia, it is Ophir, 
and Ophaz and Cipango, and we have called it Hispaniola.'* 
Conformable to this idea are the entries in his journal. 

' Friday, Oct. 26th. — He set sail for Cuba, because by the 
signs which the Indians gave him of its magnitude* and of the 
gold and pearls there, be thought it must be the same with Ci- 
pango.' 

' Tuesday, Oct. 30th. — He says that he must exert himself to 
go to the Grand Can, who he thought was there, or at the city of 
Cathay, belonging to the Grand Can, which he says is very large, 
as he was told before he left Spain.' — Tom. i. p. 40, 44. 

We pass over the intermediate portions of the journal, in 
which the Admiral relates his discoveries among the islands, 
describing the appearance and productions of the country, 

* Coleccion, Tom. II. p. 280. 
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and the condition of the inhabitants. The luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, abounding in noble trees, splendid flowers, 
and exquisite fruits, and springing from a virgin soil of exhaust- 
less fertility, awakens his admiration at every step. Nor is he 
less enchanted with the blandness and suavity of the atmo- 
sphere of the new regions he was exploring, where the people, 
the climate, the riches of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
all excited his imagination, and drew from him the warmest 
praises. The riches planted in those beautiful islands by the 
hand of nature still remain ; and the conquerers have increased 
their abundance by transporting thither and naturalizing the 
congenial productions of Asia and Europe. But in one other 
respect how changed is the whole face of things there ! The 
native races of Guanahani, Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, have vanished 
like the dew of morning ; and Africa is unpeopled to supply 
their place. Nothing was more deeply impressed on the mind 
of Columbus than the perfectly amiable character of the inhab- 
itants. He dwells upon it in the description of every island at 
which he touched. At peace among themselves, unarmed, and 
engaged in the tranquil arts of cultivation, they dreaded nothing 
but the ruinous descents of the brutal and ferocious Caribbees, 
They received the Spaniards with unsuspecting confidence, as 
beings of a higher order descended among them for objects of 
philanthropy and beneficence. How cruelly they were disap- 
pointed in the sequel, was but too fatally proved by their speedy 
destruction under the merciless rule of their foreign masters. 

Our last extract from the journal is a characteristic passage, 
relating to the storm on the passage home, when Columbus 
and his companions so narrowly escaped being lost, and with 
them the knowledge of his wonderful discoveries. 

' Thursday, Feb. 14th. — [After giving an account of the violence 
of the tempest, the journal proceeds ;] he [Columbus] ordered them 
to draw for a pilgrim to go to St Mary of Guadaloupe, and carry 
a wax candle of five pounds' weight ; and that all should make a 
vow that he to whose lot it fell, should perform the pilgrimage. 
For this purpose he directed them to take as many peas as there 
were persons on board, and to mark on one with a knife the form 
of a cross, and to put them in a cap and mix them well. The first 
who put in his hand was the Admiral, and he drew the crossed pea, 
and so the lot fell to him, and thenceforth he considered himself 
under obligations to make the pilgrimage in compliance with his 
vow. They cast lots a second time to send a pilgrim to St Mary 
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of Loretto, in the March of Ancona, in the territory of the Pope, 
where our Lady has wrought and still works many and great mir- 
acles, and the lot fell on a mariner of Port St Mary, called Pedro de 
Villa.' ' It was agreed that another pilgrim should go and watch a 
night in St Clara de Moguer, and have a mass said, for which they 
drew lots with the peas again, and the lot fell on the Admiral himself. 
After this, the Admiral and all the crew made a vow, that on touch- 
ing land they would all go in their shirt sleeves in procession to of- 
fer prayers in a church dedicated to our Lady.' — Tom. i. p. 150. 

The journal is followed by two letters from Columbus con- 
cerning his first voyage, one to Luis de Santangel, and the other 
to Rafael Sanchez ; after which come an unpublished narrative 
of the second voyage by a certain Dr Chanca, who accompa- 
nied Columbus therein, and a Memorial by the Admiral on the 
same subject. The account of the third voyage is an original 
written by Columbus, discovered among the archives of Infan- 
tado in company with his journal of the first, and like that in the 
handwriting of Las Casas. Beside relating his discoveries on that 
expedition, it contains a variety of geographical speculations, 
and some exhibition of scholarship, probably designed to make 
an impression upon the king and queen, to whom the narrative 
is addressed. These speculations display great practical acute- 
ness, and much ingenuity in the application of all that books or 
experience could supply for his purpose, but are devoid of 
permanent interest. 

The connexion of Las Casas with the family of Columbus, 
and with his manuscript papers, has given Senor Navarrete 
opportunity to make some observations upon the character of 
that bold and energetic, but not always judicious, philanthropist. 
They settle a point in the prelate's biography, and in the his- 
tory of our country, which has been very warmly controverted, 
on many occasions, but cannot any longer be considered a 
matter of question. We allude to the agency of Las Casas in 
the introduction of negro slaves into America for the relief of 
the original inhabitants; the circumstances attending which, 
and the proofs of it, deserve a little explanation. The charge 
against him has usually rested upon the assertion of Herrera, 
who incidentally mentions the fact, and in very general terms.* 
But it was not known on what authority he made the allega- 
tion, and therefore his accuracy and veracity have been im- 
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peached by several writers, over zealous for the fame of Las 
Casas. 

Bartolome de Las Casas belonged to a family of French 
extraction, settled at Seville. His father, Francisco de Casaus, 
accompanied Columbus to America in 1493, gained a fortune 
in a few years, and returning to Spain educated his son at 
Salamanca for the church. His views very soon acquired a 
coloring in favor of the Indians from an incident, which hap- 
pened at an early period of his life. Columbus had, of his own 
authority, made slaves of a number of Indians, and sold them 
publicly in Andalusia. This imprudent act greatly offended 
queen Isabella. She caused them to be ransomed and placed in 
the custody of Pedro de Torres, a gentleman of the court ; and 
by a cedula of June 20th, 1500, ordered them all, being twenty- 
one persons, to be conveyed back again to their own country, 
under care of Bobadilla. It so happened that the father of 
Las Casas had given him an Indian slave for an attendant, whom, 
at this time, he emancipated, in testimony of his sincere com- 
passion for the Americans. Animated with zeal for their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare, he went to Hispaniola in 1502, at 
the age of twentyeight, in company with Ovando, and distin- 
guished himself through nearly half a century, by his indefati- 
gable and disinterested efforts in the cause of humanity. He 
spared no exertions, he heeded not the violence of the colo- 
nists, nor the intrigues of the courtiers ; he devoted his whole 
soul, in short, to the sacred duty of alleviating the sufferings of 
the Indians. Disappointed and disgusted by his want of suc- 
cess, he buried himself in a convent for a time, which, how- 
ever, he soon left, to resume his labors of benevolence. In 
1544, he rejected the offer of the bishopric of Cusco ; but in 
a short time accepted that of Chiapa. Not being well received 
there, he renounced the station, and established his residence 
at Valladolid, where he lived until near the close of his life, 
dying at Madrid in 1566, ninetytwo years of age. 

His writings were numerous, relating chiefly to the favorite 
objects of his life. But the most important of them, a General 
History of the Indies, remains yet unpublished, in consequence, 
undoubtedly, of the exaggerated representations of the cruelty of 
his countrymen, and the severe reflections upon their conduct, 
which it contains. He himself appears to have been aware 
of its objectionable character ; for he gave the manuscript in 
charge to the principals of his order, enjoining them not to suffer 
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it to be published or read until after a period of forty years 
had elapsed. And the Spanish Academy of History, having 
examined the work with a view to publication, determined it 
to be inexpedient. And the undeniable truth is, that, in the 
warmth of his generosity in behalf of one great class of the 
human family, he was betrayed into the extreme, and became 
guilty of injustice towards others. 

Las Casas left Cuba in 1517, where he then held an office 
under Diego Velasquez, and went to Spain to advocate the 
cause of the Indians. He found the court at Aranda, where 
the regent Ximenez lay languishing under a mortal disease, 
and daily expecting the arrival of king Charles from the Neth- 
erlands. Accordingly he repaired to Valladolid, where the 
young prince was to meet the assembled Cortes of Castile. 
Charles was only seventeen years old, in a country whose lan- 
guage he but imperfectly understood, and completely ruled by 
the Flemish noblemen, who followed him to Spain, and sur- 
rounded his person. They wholly occupied their master's 
favor, which they made subservient to the most insatiable and 
barefaced avarice. Nominations to office, privileges, and 
patents of monopoly were greedily engrossed by them, and 
publicly sold with shameless venality.* Las Casas proposed 
to them an expedient for accomplishing his end, which the 
stern integrity of Ximenez had caused him indignantly to re- 
ject, but to which their rapacity lent a favoring ear. Influenced 
by them, Charles had been profuse in his grants of repartimi- 
cntos and other privileges in America, and had in several in- 
stances permitted the transportation of slaves to the colonies. 
Las Casas, acting upon this hint, dexterously availed himself 
of the good will of the lord chamberlain, Mr de Laxao, and of 
other Flemings to whom he gained access. He drew up an 
elaborate memorial on the hardships of the Indians, and, among 
other measures for their alleviation, advised the exportation of 
negroes to the islands, and that each Spanish colonist should 
be allowed to carry freely four blacks, namely, two males and 
two females. The historian Munoz had access to all the ar- 
chives of the Spanish monarchy, and made copies of many 
valuable papers, which, if he had lived to complete his history 
of the New World, would have been published as an appendix 
to that work. Senor Navarrete says that among the papers 

* Robertson's Charles V. Book I. An. 1518 
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collected by Munoz, there is a copy of the very memorial of 
Las Casas containing these suggestions. In pursuance of them, 
application was made to the board of trade at Seville to learn 
how many slaves would be requisite ; their calculations fixed 
the number at four thousand. The Flemings immediately 
procured a privilege for the exclusive possession of this trade 
during eight years, which they sold to the Genoese for 24,000 
ducats ; a favor, says Herrera, most injurious to the population 
of these islands and to their native inhabitants. Such are the 
well ascertained facts relative to this transaction. 

The remaining original documents in the first volume are 
detached accounts of Columbus' fourth voyage, and some 
private letters written by him at that disastrous period of his 
life. It seemed as if his evil fortune was then bent upon 
crushing his generous spirit, by heaping calamities on his de- 
voted head ; and all his writings bespeak a heart wounded and 
indignant at his wrongs. We extract an affecting passage from 
a letter written by him to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1 503, 
whilst he was suffering every extremity of misery, cast among 
the savages of the island of Jamaica. 

' Seven years that I waited in the royal court, all, who were 
spoken to concerning my enterprise, laughed it to scorn ; now, 
even the poorest mechanics supplicate to make discoveries. 
There is reason to believe that they go to plunder, and if they are 
permitted, will attain their object with great prejudice to my honor, 
and much injury to the business. It is good for each to render 
unto God his own, and to accept what belongs to him. This is a 
just sentiment, and of a just person. The lands which now obey 
your Highnesses are more than all the rest in the possession of 
christians, and rich. After that I, with the divine favor, had 
subjected them to your high and royal authority, and brought 
them into a train to afford the greatest revenue, of a sudden, 
while secure and happy I was expecting ships to return to your 
Highnesses' presence with victory and glorious news of gold, I 
was seized and thrown into a ship with two brothers, loaded with 
irons, naked in body, extremely ill treated, without being sum- 
moned or convicted judicially. Who believes that a poor foreign- 
er would pretend in such a place to rise against your Highnesses 
without cause, unaided by any other prince, standing alone amid 
your vassals and countrymen, and having all my children in your 
royal court 1 I entered your service at the age of twentyeight, and 
now not a hair of my head but is white, and my body infirm, and all 
that I had saved is wasted, and was taken from me and sold, and from 
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my brothers, even to the smallest garment, without being heard 
or examined, greatly to my dishonoring.' . . . 

' The pure intentions with which I always served your High- 
nesses, and this affront, so undeserved, will not suffer me to be. 
silent if I would. I beseech your Highnesses to pardon me. — 
I am as wholly ruined as I said. Hitherto I have wept for others ; 
Heaven have mercy on me now, and let the earth weep for me. 
In temporal things, I possess not a farthing for an offering ; in 
spiritual, I have fared here in the Indies in the manner already 
stated; solitary in this misery, infirm, looking every day for death, 
and surrounded by a host of savages full of cruelty and enemies to 
us, and so cut off from the Holy Sacraments of the Holy Church, that 
my soul will be forgotten, if it parts from the body here. Weep for 
me, whoever has charity, truth, and justice. J did not sail upon 
this voyage to seek for fame or substance ; this is certain, for all 
my hopes in that respect were long since dead. I came to your 
Highnesses with pure intention and with good zeal ; and I speak 
no falsehood. I humbly beseech your Highnesses, if it so please 
God, to take me from this place, that I may finally make my de- 
parture for Rome and other pilgrimages. Whose life and high 
estate may the Holy Trinity preserve and augment. Dated in the 
Indies, island of Jamaica, July seventh, fifteen hundred and three/ 

Tom. i. p. 311, 312. 

With this illfated expedition closed the public services of 
Columbus. After a series of disasters and sufferings, which 
few men could have supported, he again reached home, shat- 
tered in constitution as in fortune. Among the documents of 
a miscellaneous character, which occupy the remainder of the 
first volume and the whole of the second in SeRor Navarrete's 
Collection, the most curious are some hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of the Admiral's, written during the declining years of his 
eventful life. They speak of the hardships he had undergone 
in his last voyage ; of his straitened circumstances, his growing 
infirmities, and the affliction of a painful disease. Although 
reduced to the very brink of despair by the injustice of his 
king, yet there is nothing harsh or disrespectful in the occa- 
sional murmurings, the half suppressed complaints, which sick- 
ness and sorrow wring from his manly spirit. Soon after his 
arrival in Spain, he had found his patroness Isabella no more, 
and he was obliged to sue to Ferdinand alone for succor. All 
his own resources were exhausted in the support of his com- 
panions during his voyage, which he provided for out of his 
own funds, and for which he was now seeking reimbursement 

\'oi„ xxtv. — vo. 55. M> 
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of the king. Beside this, he felt that the restitution of his au- 
thority and revenues in America, so long promised and so long 
delayed, was due to his unprecedented services. Under these 
circumstances, the letters in question were written, chiefly to 
his son Diego. The following extracts illustrate their tone and 
contents. 

' The bishop of Palencia, ever since I came to Castile, has 
favored me and desired my honor. At present it is necessary to 
supplicate him to be pleased to further the redress of my numer- 
ous grievances ; and that the agreement and letters of privilege 
granted me by their Highnesses should be complied with, and my 
many losses satisfied. And it is certain that if their Highnesses 
do this, it will multiply their possessions and grandeur to an in- 
credible degree True it is, that I have served their 

Highnesses with as much diligence and love as would suffice and 
more than suffice to gain paradise ; and if in any thing I have 
failed, it was because it was impossible, and my knowledge and 
faculties could go no further. God himself in such case asks of 
men nothing but the will.' . . . 

' I wish you to write to me frequently. Every hour I am anx- 
ious to see your letters. Reason may tell you that I have now 
no other gratification. Many couriers come every day, and the 
news here is such as makes my hair stand erect to hear it, so con- 
trary to what my soul desires. May it please the Holy Trinity to 
give safety to the queen, because with her was arranged what has 
already been effected. — I sent you another courier, Thursday was 
eight days. He ought by this time to be on his return hither. 
By him I wrote to you that my departure was certain, and the hope 
of getting there, according to experience, quite the contrary ; 
because this my disorder is so troublesome, and the cold so apt to 
favor it, that I could not escape stopping in some country inn. 
The litter was all ready. The weather was so uncommon 
that it seemed to all to be impossible for me to go out, as it began ; 
and that it was better to take care of myself, and to study my 
health, than to place my person in such manifest peril. — In those 
letters I told you what I now tell you, that it was well considered 
for you to stay there at such a time, and that it was a reason for 
beginning to advance business; and the reason is of much weight 
in this respect. It seems to me that you ought to draw off in fair 
characters that portion of the letter which their Highnesses wrote 
to me, in which they say they will fulfil their engagements to me, 
and put you in possession of everything ; and present this with 
another writing, setting forth my infirmity, and how impossible it 
is for me to go at present to kiss their royal feet and hands ; and 
that the Indies will speedily be lost, and are filled with flames in 
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a thousand quarters ; and that I have not received nor do re- 
ceive any part of my revenues from thence ; and that nobody 
dares undertake to collect anything there ; and that I live by 
borrowing. All the money which I possessed, I have spent there 
in bringing home the people who accompanied me ; for it would 
have loaded my conscience to leave and abandon them.' . . . 

' Make much account of your brother ; he has a good disposition, 
and is quitting boyhood. Ten brothers would not be too many 
for you. I never found a surer friend on right or left than my 
brothers.' Tom. i. 333 — 339. 

These letters were written at Seville, and mostly bear the 
superscription, ' To my dearest son D. Diego Colon.' Their 
subscription is very peculiar ; and, considering the individual, 
is an object of curiosity. They terminate thus ; 

' Thy father who loves thee more than himself, 
• S. 

.S. A . S. 

X M Y 

XPO FERENS.' 

Several singularities are observable in this cipher. The com- 
bination of Greek and Latin letters betrays a tincture of the 
pedantry of that most pedantic age. In the early part of his 
life, Columbus, as we learn from his son's history, subscribed 
his name Columbus de Terra rubra ;* but adopted the above 
cipher after his acquisition of rank and dignity. Various con- 
jectures have been made as to its signification. Spotorno sup- 
poses that the words denoted may be either Xristus Sancta 
Maria, Yosephus ; or Salva me Xristus, Maria, Yosephus.\ 
These explanations are purely conjectural, however ; and there- 
fore we may be allowed to offer our own guess for considera- 
tion, which is in favor of the first reading, only substituting the 
word Yesus for Yosephus. 

Among these letters there is one concerning Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. It clearly shows the perfect understanding which sub- 
sisted between these two great men so late as the year 1505, 
in the beginning of which it was written. This fact serves to 
corroborate the opinions heretofore advanced by us, that Ves- 
pucci was innocent of any attempt to rob Columbus of his well 
earned laurels. The narratives of the former, describing his 
voyages, were circulated in Italy long before this time ; and if 

* Ferdinand Columbus, c. 11. 
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they contained the grossly false statements charged upon them, 
it could not have remained concealed from Columbus, the in- 
jured party. Yet how decided are the following testimonials of 
the integrity of Vespucci. 

' Diego Mendez left here Monday the 3d inst. After his de- 
parture I conversed with Amerigo Vespucci, the bearer of this, 
who is called thither by some concerns of navigation. — He always 
had a wish to do me pleasure. He is a very excellent man. For- 
tune has been adverse to him as to many others ; his labors have 
not produced him so much as reason requires. He goes as in 
my service, and with great desire to do something which may 
redound to my benefit, if occasion offers. I do not know here 
what I can employ him upon, for my advantage ; because I know 
not what they want there. He goes determined to do for me every 
thing possible. See in what he can assist, and labor on it, for he 
will do and say everything, and will put it in train ; and let every- 
thing be done secretly, so as to avoid suspicion. I have told him 
all that could be told him relating the subject, and informed him 
of the remuneration which has been and is made me.' 

Tom. i. p. 351. 

A singular proof occurs in this work of the infirm state of 
Columbus's health more than a year before his death. It is 
the original cedula, granting him permission to ride upon a 
mule. In 1494, it seems, Ferdinand and Isabella prohibited 
the use of mules in the saddle for any but the clergy and fe- 
males, in consequence of the rapidly increasing diminution of 
the number of horses in Spain. This law was very rigidly en- 
forced, and exception from its provisions was procured with 
great difficulty. The cedula in question runs thus ; 

' By the king. Whereas I am informed that you, the admiral 
Don Christopher Columbus, are indisposed in body by reason of 
certain infirmities, which you have had and now have, and that 
you cannot ride on horseback without great prejudice to your 
health ; therefore, in consideration of the foregoing, and of your 
age, by these presents I give you permission to ride a mule with 
saddle and bridle, in whatsoever parts of these kingdoms and 
seignories you choose or deem meet, notwithstanding the decree 
making disposition therein. And I command the justices in 
whatsoever parts of said kingdoms and seignories not to make or 
consent to making any impediment respecting the same, under 
penalty of 10,000 maravedis for the Chamber against whoever does 
the contrary. Dated at Toro, February 23d, 1505.' 

Tom. ii. p. 304. 
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In a review of the Codice Colombo- Americano, we gave an 
account of the acrimonious controversy maintained in Italy, 
concerning the birthplace of Columbus, and our own reasons 
for believing him a native of Genoa. That controversy rested 
upon the supposed want of any authentic document to establish 
the fact. It was known, however, that in the great lawsuit for 
the admiral's inheritance, an instrument had been adduced, 
pretending to be the institution of a majorat in his family, which, 
if genuine, would settle the question for ever. In one part of it 
we find the words siendo yo nacido en Genova, (Tom. u. p. 
228.) and in another, mando al dicho D. Diego, mi hijo, que 
tenga y sostenga siempre en la Ciudad de Genova una persona 
de nuestro linage .... pues que della salt y en ella naci. 
(Tom. ii. p. 232.) These expressions are perfectly conclu- 
sive, if Columbus actually wrote them ; and although the au- 
thenticity of the instrument has hitherto been disputed, no doubt 
on the subject can exist any longer. Among the public docu- 
ments preserved in the archives of Simancas, there is an origi- 
nal royal charter, granted in 1501, confirming the Admiral's 
testament, and as usual in such cases, setting forth the whole of 
it verbatim. This corresponds exactly with the copy produced 
by the Spanish claimants of the dukedom of Veragua ; and 
removes every shadow of suspicion in respect to its genuine- 
ness, and of course establishes incontestibly the birthplace of 
Columbus. 

Senor Navarrete has collected some curious manuscript no- 
tices of the early life of the great navigator, his occupations, 
taste, studies, and condition, which tend to throw clearer lighl 
upon his character and fortunes. According to him, Bernaldez, 
the curate of Los Palacios, writes, that Columbus was known 
in Andalusia, before his voyages, as a dealer in printed 
books ; and Las Casas also confirms the assertion, saying, that 
in the first years of his attendance upon the court, his neces- 
sities became so great, that he was used to project nautical 
charts and sell them to seamen, to sustain life.* He was at 
length rescued from this abject condition by Luis de la Cerda. 
count and afterwards duke of Medinaceli. It appears from a 
letter of this nobleman's, preserved at Simancas, and now first 
published, that he protected Columbus in his household for the 
space of two years; and being interested in commerce by 
reason of his possessing the lordship of Puerto de Santa Maria. 
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he himself would have fitted out Columbus, had not queen 
Isabella deprived him of that signal honor, an honor appropri- 
ate only to the power and splendor of royalty.* 

To these circumstances we may add the statements made by 
the Admiral, in a collection of prophecies, compiled by him in 
1501, relative to the restoration of Jerusalem and the discovery 
of the Indies. What a fantastic combination of subjects, to 
interest the leisure hours of the daring discoverer of America ! 
It is preserved in the Colombine library, the donation of Fer- 
dinand Columbus to the cathedral church of Seville. We con- 
clude our extracts with part of this manuscript, being the com- 
mencement of a letter addressed to the king and queen. 

' Most high sovereigns : From the earliest age I have been 
engaged in navigating the sea, and have continued therein until 
now. This art inclines whoever pursues it to desire to know the 
secrets of the world. Forty years have now elapsed since I en- 
tered upon this occupation. All which has hitherto been navigat- 
ed, all this I have explored. I have held intercourse and con- 
versation with wise men, ecclesiatics and seculars, Latins and 
Greeks, Jews and Moors, and with many others of other sects. 

' Towards this my desire I have found God propitious, and re- 
ceived from him a spirit of intelligence therein. In seamanship 
he made me to abound ; he gave me a sufficiency of astrology, 
and so of geometry and arithmetic ; and skill in the mind and 
hands to delineate the globe, and upon it the cities, rivers, and 
mountains, isles and harbors, everything in its proper situation. 

' During'this time I have seen, and studied to see, all writings 
on cosmography, history, chronicles, and philosophy, and other 
arts ; so that God, with palpable hand, opened my understanding 
to see that it was practicable to sail hence to the Indies ; and 
he disposed my inclination for the execution thereof. And with 
this desire I repaired to your Highnesses. All those who heard of 
my enterprise, denied it with derision and laughter. All the sci- 
ences of which I have above spoken availed me nothing, nor their 
authorities. In your Highnesses alone there remained faith and 
constancy. Who can doubt that this light was from the Holy 
Spirit, as well as from me, which with marvellous rays of clear- 
ness consoled you by his holy and sacred Scripture 1 ' 

Tom. ii. p. 262, 263. 

We flatter ourselves that our readers feel the lively interest 
and deep sympathy in the fortunes of Columbus, which the 
exalted character of that extraordinary man, and his connexion 

*Coleccion, Tom. II. no. 14. p. 20. 
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with our own hemisphere, demand of us as Americans and as 
admirers of the noblest qualities of human genius. If so, they 
will justly appreciate the value of the documents, which we have 
briefly analyzed. It should not be supposed, however, that this 
work contains a complete life of Columbus, or all the requisite 
materials for the composition of one. The pious labors of 
his son had anticipated much of the contents of the volumes 
before ; and furnished many things, which will not be found in 
their pages. And to procure a perfect knowledge of his biog- 
raphy, recourse must be had to the writings of Oviedo, Peter 
Martyr, Las Casas, Herrera, and Muiioz, and to several books 
published in Italy, as well as to Senor Navarrete's Collection. 
Still, as our readers will have perceived, it contains many cu- 
rious and original documents, indispensably necessary to the 
full understanding of Columbus' history. 

Ere we quit the subject, it is due to historic truth, it is due 
to the memory of Columbus, it is due to the sensibility of the 
successive ages, which have cried shame on his wrongs and 
sufferings, to protest against the attempt, which Senor Navar- 
rete makes, to divert the indignation of posterity from the self- 
ish conduct of Ferdinand. It is much to be lamented that so 
many of the most important facts in history should be capable 
of being obscured or discolored by the arts of interested soph- 
istry. Apparently there is no limit to the excursiveness of in- 
genuity, or the scepticism of historical inquiry. In these times 
of jealous scrutiny into the opinions of our predecessors, we are 
told, and it may be rightly, to doubt, nay to disbelieve, the 
glorious lessons of heroism and patriotic devotion, which signal- 
ized the annals of ancient Rome, and inspired our schoolboy 
musings with enthusiasm. We relinquish our hold on these 
pleasing illusions, with an unwillingness like that with which we 
awake from slumber, filled with the enchanting creations of 
grateful fancy, to the dull realities of life. But what shall we 
say of those hardier speculators in the page of history, who labor 
to gloss over the infirmities of tyranny ; who seek to palliate the 
criminal enormities of power with all the artificial address of 
an advocate ; who outrage the settled convictions of mankind, 
by making the worse to seem the better cause ? Of this kind 
was the attempt of a noble writer of the last century to purify the 
reputation of Richard the Third, and persuade us that he was 
neither usurper nor murderer. More strange still is the recent 
elaborate attack of Mitford upon all that is high, and admirable. 
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and splendid in ancient Greece ; who fain would deny that 
Aristides was just or Demosthenes eloquent, but can readily 
believe that Philip of Macedon was unambitious, honest, up- 
right, a lover of liberty, and driven, against his will, to seques- 
ter the privileges of all the Greeks, out of disinterested regard 
for their welfare. Akin to these two quixotic enterprises, in 
our estimation, is the attempted vindication of king Ferdinand 
from the charge of injustice towards Columbus. We are 
equally disposed to think Ferdinand just, and to esteem Rich- 
ard and Philip as truehearted patriots. And as Senor Navar- 
rete makes a show of proving the Spanish king to deserve 
better of the public opinion, we will shortly examine the argu- 
ments, by which he strives to turn aside the current of univer- 
sal tradition and authority upon this point. 

Columbus entered the Spanish service in 1486, and con- 
tinued in it for twenty years, until his decease in 1506. Of 
this period, six years were employed in solicitations to be sent 
to the Indies ; the twelve succeeding were occupied in his 
voyages of discovery ; and for the residue, he was a humble 
suppliant in Spain, awaiting justice to redress, or death to ter- 
minate his sufferings. His treatment during this whole period 
was such as to give his biographers occasion to declare that 
Spain did no more than to yield tardy assistance. to the great 
undertaking, and afterwards to persecute him who had re- 
plenished her provinces with wealth. But, if Senor Navarrete 
is to be credited, he was treated throughout this time with 
generority, nay, with most princely munificence. 

What are the proofs alleged in regard to the years preceding 
his first voyage ? Why, forsooth, the future discoverer of 
worlds was graciously permitted to glean a scanty subsistence 
by selling charts in the seaports of Andalusia ; he was 
uniformly befriended, with the truest constancy and affec- 
tion by Don Diego de Deza, afterwards archbishop of Se- 
ville ; he was protected two years by the duke of Medinaceli ; 
more than this, he was actually preserved from starvation by 
Juan Perez, the prior of Rabida, and the alms of his religious 
house. But where, in the mean time, was the bounty of his 
kindhearted and liberal king? Did Ferdinand ever lend a 
candid ear to the representations of Columbus, or hospitably 
entertain him in the extremity of his want ? No ; the loyal 
Navarrete has ransacked every record in Spain, from the royal 
repositories of Simancas and the Escurial to the more humble 
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collections of his literary friends ; and no vestige remains of 
the patronage of the government at this period, but a simple 
passport granted him in 1489. It is addressed to ' councils, 
justices, regidors, knights, esquires, officials, and good men of 
whatsoever cities, towns, and places,' setting forth that Cristobal 
Colomo was to come to the court on public service, and order- 
ing them to give him good lodgings ' without money, he paying 
for his provisions, fyc. at the current price with his money ' 
(Tom. ii. p. 6.) ; and this Sefior Navarrete would magnify into 
a mighty favor. Such a document proves nothing but the ill- 
regulated and disorderly state of the kingdom, where it was 
necessary for a stranger's protection. And in truth, so far 
was Columbus from being well received, that his proposal was 
long ridiculed as visionary and extravagant, and he treated as 
an idle schemer. Nor did Isabella engage in his plans until 
she found that a subject was about to defray the charge and 
reap the benefit of an expedition whose magnitude and interest 
deserved the countenance of kings alone ; and then it was that 
she stepped in, and gave him a petty armament, hardly suited 
to creep along the shore to the Canaries or Cape de Verd. 

But to be candid, we do not esteem it anywise extraor- 
dinary that the Spanish government was slow to appreciate 
the merits of Columbus. He, a necessitous Genoese pilot, 
advanced doctrines in geography adverse to all the received 
opinions of his contemporaries. Neither the quality of the indi- 
vidual nor the nature of his object, was calculated to produce 
a ready impression upon the Spanish people. To have real- 
ized immediately the important consequences of his system, 
and to have acted promptly in obedience thereto, would, 
indeed, have redounded to the everlasting honor of Isabella 
and Ferdinand, by showing them to have been above the vul- 
gar prejudices of their age and country. But this they did not 
do. On the contrary, they tardily and reluctantly granted him 
an humble equipment for his noble enterprise. They acted 
like common persons, in the ordinary level of mediocrity in 
understanding, and of narrowmindedness in policy. Thus far, 
if they are obnoxious to no censure, they are certainly in like 
degree undeserving of applause. 

Sefior Navarrete next proceeds to recount the honors lav- 
ished upon Columbus and his family, when he returned to 
Spain with the brilliant news of his discoveries. It is super- 
fluous to contend with him on this point. The Spanish princes 

vol. xxiv. — no. 55. 37 
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were carried away by the popular torrent of admiration and 
astonishment. They fancied the golden realms ' of Ormus 
and of Ind ' to be now spread out before them, accessible, un- 
occupied, fascinating the imagination with gorgeous dreams of 
' barbaric pearl and gold,' and welcoming the footprint of the 
conqueror. In the warmth of their enthusiasm, they gave to 
Columbus, the heroic navigator, who had unveiled these splen- 
did regions to their sight, a reception which wore the aspect 
of a triumph. But after all, they did him no more than 
mere justice. A successful general, who had gained a few 
battles in Europe, would have speedily outstripped Columbus 
in favor and honors, and in the affections of his master. In- 
deed the gratuities, the unbought gifts either of privilege or 
power, bestowed upon the Admiral, were of really trifling 
magnitude. The government of the Indies, the title and au- 
thority of viceroy, the right to a certain share of revenue, — 
all these were his by solemn treaty, by express compact, de- 
liberately stipulated as the consideration of his undertaking the 
discoveries in the Spanish service ; they were the pay secur- 
ed to him by contract, the price of his talents and skill, bar- 
gained for and promised before his departure. But we 
cannot suffer Ferdinand's apologist to arrogate to him any 
praise for simple justice, and for justice displayed upon parch- 
ment only. Although these rewards were actually earned and 
righteously due, although confirmed to him in 1493 and again 
in 1497, by charters of the highest obligation, yet in spite of 
his rank, services, character, age, and legal rights, we find him 
in 1499, forcibly deposed from his authority, despoiled even 
of his private effects, dragged on shipboard and sent in chains 
to Spain, unhonored by the bare formality of a judicial investiga- 
tion ; and at last suffered to die in penury and despair, without 
ever being restored to his rightful command in the Indies. 
Posterity have agreed to consider this a hard measure to be 
dealt out to such a man as Columbus, whose achievements 
were unexampled, and whose offence, if offence he committed 
ever, remains undisclosed to the present day. 

In his zeal to vindicate the character of a Spanish king, 
Senor Navarrete seems to have lost sight of the truly monstrous 
injuries, which Columbus was doomed to suffer. He ostenta- 
tiously recounts the various honors bestowed on him, but omits 
to contrast therewith the indignities, by which they were again 
and again outweighed. Columbus returned from his second 
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voyage in 1496 ; and was compelled by the intrigues of Don 
Juan de Fonseca to wait in attendance two whole years, before 
lie could obtain another armament. Could the bishop of Ba- 
dajos have indulged his enmity so openly and grossly, had 
he not been encouraged by Ferdinand's injustice, equally gross 
and open ? During the Admiral's residence in Hispaniola, 
upon this third expedition, the colony became overflowed with 
the scum of Spain, the mere offal of the gallies and gaols, 
men of desperate fortunes and turbulent spirits, who threw the 
whole island into confusion by their unbridled licentiousness. 
Columbus saw that the very existence of the colony was at 
stake. With admirable firmness, conduct, and address, he 
quelled the dissolute crew which surrounded him, and pre- 
served the settlement from destruction. But in the mean time 
many of these abandoned men, pardoned convicts, who had 
gone to the Indies inflamed with avarice, and expecting to 
revel in riches, came home disappointed and enraged against the 
Admiral, for attempting to hold them in obedience to the laws. 
Order they denounced as tyranny ; and their Spanish pride 
could not brook submission to the commands of an untitled alien. 
Their false accusation obtained a ready credence from Ferdi- 
nand, who despatched Bobadilla to the Indies to supersede 
Columbus. This misguided instrument of power arrived in 
the colony just at the moment when perfect tranquillity was 
restored, and all the original pretence for his interposition had 
ceased to exist. Strange to relate, he bore letters from the 
king, signed in blank, for him to fill up at pleasure ; and he 
did not spare to exert the unlimited, unqualified discretion 
which his instructions imparted. The very second day after 
his landing, without even so much as giving Columbus the 
slightest intimation of his arrival or of his commission, he or- 
dered him and his two brothers to be seized and transported 
to Spain in irons. Columbus solemnly declared to his friends, 
when he returned to Spain, loaded with chains, that he had never 
been apprized, nor could he then conceive, for what offence 
he was apprehended.* It is ample proof of the enormity of 
these proceedings, that Bobadilla took possession of all the 
Admiral's papers, and appropriated his money, house, and 
other private property to his own use. 

* ' Ni le fabl6 mas a el ni consintio que hasta hoy nadie me haya 
fablado, y fago juramento que no puedo pensar por que sea yo preso.' 1 
Carta del Almirante al Ama del Principe D. Juan. — Navarrete, Tom. 
r. p. 273, and Spotorno. p. 312. 
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Senor Navarrete asserts and would have us believe that all 
this extravagant wickedness of conduct emanated from the 
unauthorized madness of Bobadilla alone ; and yet in the same 
breath undertakes to insinuate that there were concealed causes 
to justify such harshness. The assertion and the insinuation 
are alike utterly groundless. As to the latter, it is impossible 
to credit the suspicion, that the Admiral's supposed offences 
were stifled, out of delicacy towards him. Wonderful delicacy, 
to seize the governor of a colony and to put him in irons, 
without even the name of a trial ! There is no foundation 
whatsoever for the idea, except a single obscure expression of 
Oviedo's.* And how could that remain concealed to this day, 
which hundreds of Spanish emigrants were eager to publish 
in the most aggravated shape, and of course all Spaniards 
must have understood ? During these troubles, a crowd of 
fifty persons, on one occasion, surrounded Ferdinand in the 
square of the Alhambra at Granada, clamoring for vengeance 
on Columbus. Would they make a secret of his alleged 
crimes ? On the contrary, they would promptly and loudly 
sound them abroad into every corner of the country. Rigor, 
injustice, and ambition, — these were the offences of which he 
was accused. But the plain, unvarnished truth is, that the 
profligate wretches who flocked to the New World at that 
period, partly to plunder its pacific inhabitants, and partly to 
escape condign punishment for their crimes at home, were 
outrageous to find the colony governed by a man, who felt no 
sympathy with their vices, who would not wink at their mis- 
conduct, who preferred the permanent good of the settlement 
to the gratification of their cruelty and avarice, whose manners 
were simple, temper austere, discipline exact, and who was a 
foreigner elevated by his virtues from humble condition to be 
a Spanish cavalier and viceroy of the Indies. 

And the assertion that Bobadilla exceeded his authority is 
equally untenable. It is a familiar expedient of tyrants to dis- 
claim the acts of their subordinate agents, and sacrifice the 
obsequious tools of their injustice, to appease the indignation it 
has aroused. So it fared with Bobadilla, selected by the king 
to depose Columbus, and disavowed and punished for his com- 
pliance when the deed was done. Assuredly, he never would 
have attempted, or attempting never would have been suffered, 

* Historia Gen. de las Indias, 1. 3. c. 6. 
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to send home a Spanish admiral and viceroy in chains, without 
ample warrant for so violent a stretch of authority. We feel 
confident that no candid person, who attentively considers the 
tenor of Bobadilla's published instructions,* can resist the con- 
viction that he had other and private directions which he pre- 
cisely followed to the letter. He bore two commissions ; 
one, as juez pesquisidor, giving him general power to examine 
into the causes of the disturbances in Hispaniola, and apply 
justice according to his discretion, similar to that afterwards 
granted to the famous Vaca de Castro, and exercised by him 
so admirably in settling the disputes between the first conque- 
rors of Peru ; and another, as governor. The authority dele- 
gated to him by these commissions was as arbitrary and despotic 
as language, could bestow. What is very remarkable, although 
the deposition of Columbus was professedly the object of his 
mission, yet the Admiral was aimed at in terms guardedly 
general and indirect. Take this clause for example ; ' Infor- 
mations being taken, and the truth ascertained, you will seize 
the bodies of those whom you find guilty, and sequester their 
goods.' And again ; ' If he shall deem it proper for our 
service and the execution of our justice, that any cavaliers and 
other persons, of those who are now or hereafter shall be in 
said islands and mainland, should quit the same, and not enter 
nor continue therein, and that they should come and be present 
before us, he may command it on our part, and compel 
them to quit.' No explanatory letter was despatched to Colum- 
bus from the king ; but he was peremptorily commanded to 
deliver up all the fortified places, and this without the usual 
intervention of a king's messenger as required by the laws ; 
and received orders to submit himself to Bobadilla in this 
extraordinary letter of credence ; 

' The King and the Queen : D. Christopher Columbus, our 
Admiral of the ocean : We have commanded the Comendador 
Francisco de Bobadilla, the bearer of this, to speak to you, on 
our part, of certain things which he will mention : we desire 
you to give him faith and credence, and to comply therewith. 
Madrid, May twentysixth, the year ninetynine. — I the King. — 
I the Queen. — By command. — Miguel Perez de Almazan.' 

We have translated this memorable document verbatim, to 
prove how cruelly every form of decency was violated, in the 



* Printed in Navarrete's Col. Dip. nos. 127-130. Tom II. pp. 235-240. 
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manner of removing Columbus, and to prove that Bobadilla 
had secret instructions, for the direction of his movements ; in 
confirmation of which is the fact before stated, that he possess- 
ed letters in blank with the royal sign manual, to be employed 
according to his discretion. 

We feel perfectly satisfied, * therefore, that Ferdinand is 
justly responsible to posterity for the acts of Bobadilla. For 
even suppose the .latter to have conducted something more 
harshly than his master intended ; what then ? Ferdinand is 
equally censurable ; because he should not have delegated such 
excessive power, and subjected the great Columbus to the 
tyrannical caprice of a petty official, drunk ' with a little brief 
authority.' And although Ferdinand made much ostentation 
of compassion for Columbus on his return, and promised to 
redress his wrongs, yet it was all mere hollow profession. For 
not only was the rightful proprietor never again restored to his 
government ; but when, wearied out with fruitlessly soliciting 
for justice, he set sail on his fourth voyage, he was forbidden 
to touch at Hispaniola, except on his homeward passage, and 
in case of necessity. We refrain from recounting his sufferings 
in that expedition. A prominent place among them is occu- 
pied by the barbarous neglect of Ovando, who basely compelled 
him to remain for eight months on the island of Jamaica, where 
he was shipwrecked, and well nigh perished with famine. His 
death, it is undeniable, was hastened by the shameful treat- 
ment of his king after the conclusion of this voyage. SeHor 
Navarrete boasts that his privileges and honors were, never- 
theless, restored to his family in the person of .his son, Diego ; 
but under what circumstances were they restored ? Diego 
sued to the king for the space of two years in vain. At length 
he commenced an action against Ferdinand before one of his 
own tribunals, and succeeded in obtaining judgment against the 
king ; and then, with the aid of the powerful family of To- 
ledo, exacted by interest and by compulsion, what he never 
would have gained from Ferdinand's sense of justice. We 
regret that Senor Navarrete should bring imputations upon his 
own candor and discrimination, by undertaking the desperate 
task of justifying or extenuating ingratitude so profligate as that 
of Ferdinand towards Columbus. 



